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In a letter of Erasmus written to his friend Justas Jonas, an
interesting description of the school in its early days is given. "He
divided the School into four apartments* The first viz., the Porch
and Entrance, is for Catechumens, or the Children to be instructed
in the principles of Religion ; where no Child is to be admitted, but
what can read or write. The second apartment is for the lower
Boys, to be taught by the Second Master or Usher. The third, for
the Upper forms, under the Head Master; which two parts of the
School are divided by a curtain, to be drawn at pleasure. Over the
Master's chair is an image of the Child Jesus of admirable work,
in the gesture of teaching; whom all the boys, going and coming,
salute with a short hymn; and there is a representation of God the
Father, saying, ' Hear ye him'; these words being written at my
suggestion. The Fourth, or last apartment, is a little Chapel for
Divine Service. The School has no corners, or hiding places;
nothing like a cell or closet. The boys have their distinct forms,
or benches, one above another. Every form holds sixteen; and
he that is head, or captain of each form, has a little kind of desk by
way of pre-eminence."*
One of the immediate changes of the Renaissance was that pro-
duced in methods of teaching owing to the invention of printing.
Books became more plentiful, and the oral instruction of mediaeval
days was superseded by written methods with greater reliance on
the textbook.
The Humanist renaissance produced two outstanding treatises
on education. The first was the The Boke named the Governor
written by Sir Thomas Elyot in 1531. It was described by Professor
Laurie as "the first full exposition of the Humanistic point of view,
not only in English but also in England."2 Elyot was born in
Wiltshire about 1490 and chose the law as his profession. He rose
to some eminence as a lawyer and was appointed, by Cardinal
Wolsey, Clerk to the Privy Council. When a young man, Elyot was
a member of the distinguished circle of Humanist scholars who
gathered at Sir Thomas More's house at Chelsea. Although he had
not studied at the university, he received instruction at the hands
of Linacre, one of the most accomplished Greek scholars of the age.
He had first-hand knowledge of the classical authors and was
Erasmus evidently made an error in his calculations, for 8 forms of 16
boys each gives a total of 128. We know that the five upper classes had 18 boys
each, and the three lower 21 each, a total of 153.
2 S. S. Laurie, Studies in the History of Educational Opinion from the Renais-
sance, Chapter v, C.U.P., 1903